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PERISCOPE. 


gressive paresis was not a true morbid entity. The same remark 
applies to the view about the epileptic psychoses, for these present 
such an identity of symptoms as fully justifies the creation of a 
symptom-group for them. The confusion of the wild attempts at 
the creation of monomanias based on a single symptom, and the 
attempt to demarcate true psychical symptom-groups, is not very 
complimentary to the German and French authors who have 
attempted the latter task. It must also be confessed that such 
opinions concerning classification justify the present laissez-aller 
system of studying psychiatry. 

To attempts at classifying disease the same objection exists. 
There is no system which will satisfy all authorities on nosology. 
In psychiatry the tendency has been to proceed from the classifi¬ 
cation to the disease, in lieu of vice versa. It is the same error 
which vitiates all attempts to treat science from an a priori stand¬ 
point. 

Mental Automatism.- —-In relation to this question, Dr. W. 
B. Carpenter (New York Medical Journal , January 6, 1883) says 
“ that a certain philosophic school claim that the man is 
a self-acting machine, whose operation at each moment of 
its existence is the necessary response of its then constitution to 
external agencies; that constitution being originally determined 
for him by his ‘ heredity,’ and subsequently modified by his 
‘ environments ’•—-that is to say, by the various influences which 
have been brought to bear upon him during his whole life, but 
especially during that early stage of it in which his original con¬ 
stitution is most capable of being modified by external agencies, 
and in which, by the direction thus given to the processes of 
growth and development, those modifications tend so to fix them¬ 
selves in his constitution as to exert a persistent influence upon 
his whole subsequent existence. Now, if that be the whole truth 
of the case, it is clear that man is an automaton, his conduct being 
in no degree determined by himself, but determined for him by 
influences which he has no power to control or direct, and for 
which he is therefore in no degree answerable. Strange as it may 
seem to many of you, this doctrine is explicitly affirmed to be the 
only one which a really scientific man can now hold ; those who, 
like myself, attach some value to those facts of consciousness 
which are to us ‘more real than any thing else, the only things we 
know to be real,’ being pitied as the victims of a self-delusion 
which arises out of the erroneous shaping of our early beliefs, 
and which will soon die out with other exploded errors. It is to 
me not a little singular that one of the most distinguished mem¬ 
bers of this school, who now maintains that the state we call voli¬ 
tion is not the cause of the motion which follows it, but merely 
the ‘ symbol in consciousness ’ of that state of the brain which is 
the immediate cause of that act (just as the blowing of a steam 
whistle signals, but does not cause, the starting of a locomotive), 
should have abandoned the firm position he formerly took, that 
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‘ man’s volition counts for something as a condition in the course 
of events ’—a belief which, he said, ‘ can be verified experimen¬ 
tally as often as we like to try, and which, therefore, stands upon 
the strongest foundation upon which any belief can rest, and 
forms one of our highest truths.’ And I appeal to the conscious¬ 
ness of every one of you whether it does not give you the most 
distinct and explicit assurance, as often as you like to try the 
experiment, that your will has a power over the movements of 
your body. Now, when I speak of ‘the will,’ I wish you to 
understand that I mean the Ego in action. I do not regard the 
will as a distinct faculty. It is merely that state in which the Ego 
is purposely and expressly acting either upon the body or upon 
the mind. I shall show you by and by what a parallelism there is 
between these two forms of activity; and I think that you will all 
recognize it in that ‘ sense of effort ’ which we experience alike 
in the performance of bodily movements which are difficult to us, 
and in the keeping our attention fixed upon some mental object 
from which some powerful attraction would else withdraw it.” 

This method of reasoning is the same encountered among luna¬ 
tics who seek to prove the validity of their hallucinations and 
delusions. Jonathan Edwards, in his work on the freedom of the 
will, has shown that the apparent spontaneity of volition to which 
appeal has been made by Dr. Carpenter is in reality determined 
by circumstanpes external to the individual. 


Letters of the Insane. —The following case illustrates very 
vividly the folly of bringing the insane into unlimited relations 
with the outside world : 

Willard Asylum for the Insane, at Ovid, has among its inmates 
a Danish lady of good education, and who, previous to her 
insanity, occupied a respectable position in society. Her delusion 
is that she is immensely wealthy ; the queen of the universe. 
On all other subjects she is relatively rational, and converses with 
ease and fluency. She has the delusion that the asylum is her 
castle, built for her special benefit, and that the attendants and 
inmates are her servants. Recently she managed to elude the 
vigilance of the attendants and mail a letter to a brother in Den¬ 
mark, stating that she had become wealthy and was living in a 
magnificent mansion, surrounded by luxury and attendants, and 
had abundance to provide for himself and family, and closed by 
urging him to accept her hospitality and spend the balance of his 
life with her. Having frequently heard of the good-luck of his 
countrymen in the land across the sea, he did not have a suspicion 
but what fortune had favored his sister and that she had actually 
become rich. He therefore proceeded immediately to close out 
his little tailoring business, in which he had managed with diffi¬ 
culty to support his family, and with the proceeds purchased 
tickets for the transportation of his wife and five children to Cen¬ 
tral New York. Allowing the letter announcing his intention of 



